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PAUL LE COUR 





On Friday the 5th February last there occurred 
the death, at the age of 82, of Paul Le Cour, who 
since 1926 had presided over the destinies of the 
French Atlantis Society: Les Amis d'Atlantis. 

Under his guiding hand the society survived not 
only the famous dispute with Roger Devigne, but also 
the years of the occupation of Paris, the bi-monthly 
journal ATLANTIS managing to appear with regularity 
in spite of the difficulties. 

The monthly dinners of Les Amis d'Atlantis have 
for many years formed the meeting place of a group 
who had been drawn together by the benign personal= 
ity of Le Cour to discuss a wide range of subjects 
covering many aspects of the philosophy of life and 
of religion. 

Although the paths of the two Atlantis organis-— 
ations, the French and the English, had tended, with 
the years, to draw somewhat apart, this fact did not 
in any way diminish the great admiration which your 
editor had for Paul Le Cour and his work, which had 
resulted in the paths of many people being led to a 
wider appreciation of the beauty of the mystical 
approach. 

On the one occasion on which they both met, 
shortly after the end of the war, your editor was 
much moved by the serenity of outlook of Le Cour and 
his deep seated certainty as to the advent of a 
period of spiritual and moral uplift. 

Let us hope that his courageous optimism will 
be justified in the not too distant future. 

















LOST ATLANTIS 











Chapter Six 


The Younger Critias continues: "All these things 
they received from the earth, and they constructed their 
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temples and palaces, their harbours and docks: and they 
arranged the whole country as follows. In the first 
place, they carried bridges over the zones of sea which 
surrounded the ancient metropolis, and they constructed 
a passage-way into and out of the royal palace, and then 
they began to build the palace in the house of the god 
Poseidon and of their ancestors. This they continued to 
embellish in succeeding generations, every king surpass- 
ing the one whom he succeeded, unto his utmost ability, 
until they made the building a marvel to-look at for 
extent and beauty. And beginning from the sca they dug 
a canal, three hundred English feet in width and a 
hundred feet in depth, and nearly six English miles long, 
which was carried through to the outermost zone, making 
thus a pathway from the sea up to the said zone, which 
thus became a harbour, and leaving an opening sufficient 
for the largest vessels to find their way out. Moreover, 
they joined the zones of land which parted the zones of 
water by building bridges so wide that would leave a 
passage for one trireme to pass out of one zone of water 
into another, and roofed them over, and there was a way 
underneath for the ships as the sides of the earth zones 
were raised considerably above the water. Now the 
largest zone of water into which the canal from the sea 
entered was 1808 English feet broad, and the land zone 
coming next was of equal breadth: but the next two were 
4206 feet each in breadth: and the one of water sur- 
rounding the central island was 503 feet only in width." 
This “ancient metropolis" would, of course, be in 
the central island containing the palace-temple of 
Poseidon and Cleito, which was made as inaccessible as 
possible by the arrangement of the zones. The account 
at once reminds us of Venice, and then our thoughts go 
back to a still earlier city, Carthage, built on similar 
lines in 869 B.C., with sea-gates like ths ones referrsd 
to above. Later reasons will be given to show that those 
responsible for laying-out the port and fortress of 
Carthage were in possession of records and plans of the 
lost capital of Atlantis, whatever name it used to bear 
among the Atlanteans. And it must have taken hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years for the first settlements to 














“ Throughout this book the writer has quoted extensively from 
works dealing with the subjects underdiscussion. In many cases 
these have helped to check or confirm his own views, but he makes 
no claim to great original thought. His main object in compiling 
this book has been to provide a comprehensive collection of facts 
and views; throughout medical literature, both of the present as well 
as long past days, so much has been written on the healing value of 
foods that it seemed that such a collection, whether of ‘ folk-saws’ 
or scientific facts, was called for. 


“The interest taken by the laity in the whole subject has, of 
late, greatly increased, so it might be useful to present this knowledge 
in such a way that it could convey scientific facts in terms which are 
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A Way to Good Health 


FOODS 
fr GOOD HEALTH 
and HEALING 


by Dudley d’Auvergne Wright 
F.R.C.S., MR.CS., LR.CP. 





This book is the result of a life-time of study and research. It 
shows how everyone may benefit by selecting foods containing 
vitamins and minerals which are essential to health and well-being. 


The Author, in the Preface, says : — 


“Tt is quite in place to suggest that possibly physicians may 


consider closely the influence of the healing properties of foods on 
future medical practice, for Hippocrates, that physician of ancient 
days, said: ‘Let food be your medicine and let medicine be your 
food.’ . . . 


. . » Nature herself has placed in the way of humanity the 
direct means for keeping healthy and normal in the foods, vegetables, 
fruits, milk, nuts, etc., etc., which contain all that is needed to 
maintain the health and strength of humankind as well as all other 
living creatures. 


“For those who, through misfortune, carelessness, or in any 
other way have lost their health, let them, through this book, come to 
realise the importance of sufficient vitamins and minerals—sugar, 
potassium, phosphate and calcium. Also restriction of salt and the 
alkalinising of tissues should be considered, as well as a one-day fruit 
fast. Our food is too rich in sodium and too poor in potassium. 


“ All these methods of maintaining and regaining health are dealt 
with in this book and prescriptions, methods and analyses are given 
to enable all cases and conditions to help themselves by trusting 
their health to the plentiful blessings of Nature; understanding that 
all foods contain, according to their class, the medicines required to 
maintain and restore health. Those who use them intelligently can 
and will be healthier and happier in consequence. 

















develop into the proud sea-port it had become when it 
was finally overwhelmed, 

(Spence (63) has also drawn attention to the simil- 
arity of the layout of the Atlantean capital and 
Carthage. He states that the "modern" Carthage, as 
French archeologists have reconstructed it, was not 
apparently built until after Plato although the general 
plan was in existence during his lifetime. ) 

On studying the arrangement of zones, we find that 
a canal, the first recorded in history, was excavated 
for about six miles from the sea into the third or 
outermost girdle of water, which itself flowed around 
the second land zone, and thence again into the second 
water zone, which also encircled a land zone, and thence 
again into the first zone of water which surrounded the 
very island wherein the temple and the palace of the 
monarch stood. On the outmost stretch of land beyond 
the third zone of water stood the sea-gate or entrance 
to the canal, facing the present south-western slopes of 
the southern Atlas range of mountains. It will be 
recollected that we are told that when this intricate 
system was first laid out, “ships and voyages were not 
yet heard of." Then, we ask, why was all this labour 
necessary? And we get the answer in the words, "So that 
no man could get to the island", meaning the innermost 
mass of land which by these waterways had become in 
fact an island. 


A tabulation of the preceding details gives the 
result: 
Innermost water ZONE cocscccescvee 603 English feet 
Innerinost land Zone eesecesccveee- 1200 
Second water ZONE eesecocccecsecseet20o 
Second land Zone eccecsccscccvceeel GG 
Outermost water ZONC.cececececceeeelG0G 

The total is just under one and a quarter miles in 
all: adding the six miles of canal between the outer 
water zone and the coast proper, we have a distance of 
seven and a quarver miles for the distance between the 
sea and the central island with the palace-temple. and, 
as I have already remarked, the more we study the 
detailed description of the capital and main port of the 
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empire of Atlantis, as given by Plato about 348 B.C., the 
greater the similarity with the. records of Carthage at 

the height of her glory as a maritime centre, after her 
foundation in 869 B.C. Were it not for the specific times 
given by Solon's priestly informant, we might incline to 
the belief that Carthage and the lost city of Atlantis 
were one and the same, especially if we remember the ex- 
pressive death-sentence passed on the latter city: 
"Delenda est Carthago." 

Turning next to the central island, the almost in- 
accessible abode of the ruler, Critias the Younger tells | 
us: "The island in which the palace stood had a 
diameter of 3013 English feet, (which means a circumfer— 
ence of over a mile and a half). This, and the zone and 
the bridge, which was a hundred feet wide, they surrounded 
by a stone wall on either side, .placing tewers and gates 
on the bridges where the sea passed ine The stone used 
for this work they got from under the central island, and 
also from under the zones on the outer as also on the 
inner side. One kind of stone was white, another black, 
and a third red: and as they quarried, they at the same 
time hollowed out docks, double within, having roofs 
formed from the natural rock. Some of their buildings 
were plain, yet in others they placed together different 
stones which they intermingled for ornamental purposes, 
to be admired. The whole circumference of the wall which 
went round the central zone of all, they covered with a + 
coating of brass, and the circuit of the next wall they 
covered with tin, and the third wall which went round | 
the citadel flashed with the light reddishness of t 
orichalkum. The palaces in the interior of the citadel 
were constructed as follows: in the midst of all stood 
a sacred temple, dedicated to Cleito and Poseidon, which | 
remained inaccessible and was surrounded by an enclosure 
of gold: this was the spot on which the race of the ten. 
princes was first begotten and thither the Atlanteans 
annually brought the fruits of the earth in their season, 
from all ten divisions, and offered up sacrifices to 
each of them. Here, too, was the temple of Poseidon, | 
with a length of 603 feet and 301 in width, and a propor- 
tionate height, splendidly ornamented. All the outside 
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of the temple, except the pinnacles, they covered with 
Silver, and the pinnacles with gold. In the interior 
the roof was of ivory, ornamented everywhere with gold 
and silver and orichalkum: all the other parts of the 
walls, pillars and floor they lined with orichalkum". 

We cannot but feel amazement that the entire floor 
even of so sacred a building as Poseidon's own temple 
was covered with sheets of the metal ranking next in 
value to gold. And if it was native brass or pure 
copper, as we have been assured by M. Gattefosse, how 
quickly the floor would tarnish unless an army of 
polishers was constantly employed. The differing metal 
plates on the three walls surrounding the island = brass, 
tin and orichalkum = reckoning from without to the ine 
most wall, give a slight clue to the respective values 
set upon these metals by the Atlanteans: and although 
it is not mentioned, zinc used as an alloy with copper 
to make brass must have been known in Atlantis = unless 
bronze is really meant all the while. 

The narrative continues: "They placed in the temples 
statues of gold. There was the god himself, standing in 
a chariot as the charioteer of six winged horses, and of 
so great a size that he touched the roof of the building 
With his head: around him were a hundred nereids riding 
on dolphins, for such was considered to be their number 
in those days. There were also inside the temple other 
images which had been offered and placed there by 
private persons. And around the temple on the outside 
there were placed statues in gold of all the ten kings 
and of their wives: and there were many other offerings, 
both from the monarchs and private persons, coming both 
from the city itself and from the foreign cities over 
which they ruled. There was an altar, too, which in 
Size and execution corresponded to the rest of the work. 
And there were palaces in like manner which concerned 
the greatness of the kingdom and the glory of the temple. 
In the next place they used fountains of cold and hot 
springs: these were very plentiful, and both excellently 
adapted to use by reason of the sweetness and excellence 
of their waters. They constructed buildings about them 
and planted trees: also cisterns, some open to the 
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heavens others which they roofed over, to be used in 
winter as warm baths. There were the kings’ baths, and 
the baths for private persons, which were kept separate: 
also separate baths for women, and others again for 
horses and cattle." 

Apart from Greece and Rome, the only empire of any 
antiquity, that observed the same custom as the 
Atlanteans in erecting statues of their deities and 
monarchs, was Peru, where the Incas and their wives were 
represented in the temples of the Sun and Moon at Cuzco: 
and Plato's reference to the golden statues of the ten 
Atlantean kings and their wives is exactly paralleled by 
Prescott's (65) accounts of the Peruvian golden statues. 
And Donelly, (66) es all who have read his "Atlantis" are 
aware, considered Peru the westernmost province of the 
island empire whose seaport and capital city we are now 
considering. 

Both Poseidon and Hermes are patron deities of sea 
affairs and maritime trading: yet while the former was 
worshipped by the Atlanteans and Phoenicians, the latter 
is replaced among the Tyrians, Sidonians and Carthaginians 
by the bloodthirsty and ferocious Melkart or Heracles, 
the biblical Moloch. In the old temple of Poseidon we 
have also his totem animal, the horse, which he, or 
rather some of his votaries, may first have introduced to 
the Athenians of pre—history. It may be the case, as 
previously suggested that one invading swarm from the 
Atlantic may have had to leave their cavalry behind when y 
driven back from the shores of Hellas. It is only 
natural that the dolphin, from whom the heir apparent to 
the throne of France may have derived his name of 
Dauphin, should also figure in the decoration of the 
statue of Poseidon and his attendant sea=nymphs who may 
well, like the tritons, have been seals. 

What an insight is given to the civilisation of 
those days by the marvellous springs of hot and cold 
water. Yet, having always so far dealt with a tropical 
or sub-tropical state, we now come across a reference to 
winter: and if, as has been suggested, the Atlantean 
capital was situated in the east of the island, on the 
southern slopes of the Atlas range, a little to the south 
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of what is now termed south-west Morocco, then it is 
certain that mighty climatic and geological changes have 
occurred since then. For, in the first place, the Atlas 
Mountains which, according to the Greek myth, Atlas him- 
self condemned to bear upon his shoulders this portion 
of his former dominions: and the capital city for which 
all Atlanteans are forever seeking must have slipped down 
into the depths of the Saharan Ocean then washing these 
coasts. And others have also suggested that this lost 
city may have been situated in western Morocco. It is 
still, however, an open question whether it was on the 
north side of the north-western spur of the Atlas range 
or on the south side, facing the Sahara Sea. Travellers 
have already reported coming across ruins of once ex- 
tensive cities in the extreme southern regions of 
Algieria and Morocco, and have put them down as being of 
Roman origin: but although the legions of Rome certainly 
invaded and to some extent conquered Tunis, Numidia and 
other parts of Mauretania, they never penetrated very 
far south, mainly on account of the scarcity of water, 
We would not dare to assume that these ruins are there- 
fore of Atlantean origin, but many things point to the 
probability of this, and they may have escaped the final 
catastrophe that destroyed Atlantis. (The situation of 
the Atlantean capital in Morocco or in Tunisia as 
Suggested by Borchardt (67) and Herrman (68) appears to 
be rather begging the question and substituting a 
possible colonial possession for the Island empire itself. 
The hypothesis that Atlantis is where Plato himself 
situated it in the middle of the Atlantic seems to be 
much more feasible. According to Braghine (69), 

Bilau (70) considers the capital of Atlantis to have 
been situated in one of the islands of the Azores. 

"The water which ran away", Critias the Younger 
goes on, “they carried in some part to the Grove of 
Poseidon, where all sorts of trees, tall and beautiful, 
were growing, the soil being so suitable: the remainder 
was conveyed by aqueducts which passed over the bridges 
to the outer zones, and there were many temples erected 
to the service of the gods, and also gardens and places 
of exercise, some for men and others set apart for 
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horses in both of the two islands formed by the zones: 
in the middle of the larger of the two there was a race 
course of 603 feet in width and for length extended 
around the whole island. Besides, there were guard 
houses at intervals for the body guard, the more trust- 
worthy of whom were appointed to guard the lesser zone 
which was nearest the acropolis, while the most trusted 
of all among them had houses allotted to them within the 
citadel and about the person of the king. The docks were 
full of triremes and naval stores and all things were 
quite ready for use. That suffices for the plan of the 
royal palace, Crossing the harbours, which were three 
in number, you came to a wall which began at the sea and 
extended right round: this was everywhere about five 
miles, five and a half furlongs from the largest zone 
and harbour, and enclosed them all, meeting at the open- 
ing of the canal towards the sea, and the entire space 
was densely crowded with houses, and the canal and the 
largest harbour were full of vessels and merchants from 
all parts. 

Complicated though the zone arrangement is, for the 
people of Solon's time there was a similar city existing 
then — Carthage, the only other example of a city of this 
type ever known. The aqueducts, bridges and race 
courses described imply a very high degree of civilisa- 
tion, and Epsom, Newmarket and Longchamps do not seem so 
very modern in the light of this. We find that in 
addition to Poseidon, many gods were adored, although 
clearly with Poseidon as the patron and presiding deity. 
The gardens here are probably none other than the fabled 
gardens of the Hesperides where golden apples — or 
oranges — grew so luxuriantly until their security was 
finally assailed by men from the east who carried off the 
fruit, together with women and valuables, and made known 
to Greece for the first time the existence of this 
wonderful place to the west. For beneath all the Greek 
myths there is a substratum of historical fact. . 

We cannot but notice how carefully the ruler of 
Atlantis was guarded from all possible danger: he may 
indeed have been as carefully confined as were many 
eastern rulers until quite recently, often almost 
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prisoners in their own palaces. For, as a lineal descend= 
ant of Poseidon, he was .the representative of the god on 
earth. He was safe enough within his island fortress, 

but he could never leave it without his subjects being 
aware, and his life may well have been that of an exotic 
bird in a gilded cage. 

As to the ships of that far epoch, we get a refer=- 
ence to the trireme. From Hellenic sources we learn 
that this particular type of galley was first built at 
Corinth, whose roots go back to 2098 B.C. Thus it is 
within the bounds of probability that the vessel was 
brought to Greece during the invasion of Europe by the 
Atlanteans. During the Punic Wars between Rome and 
Carthage, quinqueremes, or galleys with five banks of 
oars, were used by both sides, and although we find in 
Egyptian ornament depictions of the various sacred 
barges used for carrying the images of their deities in 
certain processions on the Nile, we know from history 
that Phoenician galleys were hired out for peaceful or 
warlike purposes to any who paid the pricee 

But around 9569 B.C. we find the ancient island 
empire of Atlantis equipped with a standing navy as well 
as army. We cannot but wonder at the three harbours or 
water zones, and the arrangement by which ships of the 
type they then had could move from outer to inner beneath 
the bridges and so by appointed openings into the main 
canal leading six miles out to the sea=-gates. And all 
these works were carried out before the harnessing of 
electric or steam=power thanks to which we can boast of 
the Suez and the Panama Canalis. And in addition, all 
these docks, harbours, bridges and sea-gates were 
surrounded by a wall: in other words, the capital of 
Atlantis was for all practical purposes isolated not 
only from the remainder of the island itself but also 
from the outside world, and could only be approached 
from the ocean through’the sea=-gates on the coast. From 
the land it could doubtless be entered by the various 
land-gates, through which country produce could be 
carried to the markets within. And the narrative shews 
clearly enough that outside the central island city all 
was bustle, noise and confusion and that the sea~port 
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was indeed the hub of the universe of those days. 
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| A REPLY TO DR. MALAISE | 





Commander E.eH. Nutter 


Dear Sir, 

It is with diffidence that I take up the cudgels 
against Dr. Rene Malaise, because of my lack of real 
geological knowledge. But the Hoerbiger Theory is being 
attacked from so many quarters that it is in danger of 
being knocked out, especially as its principal 
protagonist, Mr. HS. Bellamy, has maintained a complete 
Silence for so long. 

There can be, I think, no doubt that Dr. Malaise's 
statement that the Earth's crustal movements are largely 
due to temperature changes is correct, although the 
weight of the ice cap cannot be entirely dismissed. 
There is strong evidence that the anticlinal movement in 
the Baltic is due to the relief of pressure in that 
region since the ice cap receded. 

In this connexion surely the Earth's crust is only 
some 4O to 150 kms thick and the remainder of the 2900 kms 
between this and the molten core is a more or less 
homogeneous mass in a plastic state neither liquid nor 
solid? 
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The temperature changes of the Earth's crust, how-— 
ever, cause comparatively slow changes of a continuous 
nature and I do not see how they could cause a practic- 
ally simultaneous world wide convulsion, which certainly 
has taken place several times and is so logically ex- 
plained by Hoerbiger. 

Dr. Malaise goes on to discount the piling up of the 
sea in the equatorial zones owing to the present exist- 
ence of the special fauna and flora found therein, 
especially in the Amazon Basin. He does not explain, 
though, the complete absence of “Tiahuanacan" building 
below a level of some 3500 metres above sea level, nor 
does he explain why and how this building, which outside 
the Bolivian Altiplano, is almost invariably on the 
summits of almost sheer mountains, was carried out. The 
very positive evidence of the sloping strandlines in the 
Bolivian Altiplano is likewise unexplained. 

Regarding the fauna and flora, the destruction by 
the final building up and release of the Girdle Tide, 
although prodigious, was not absolute; the slow build 
up gave plenty of time for migration to the upper levels, 
which, it must be remembered, did not have their present 
climate, and after the release the survivors came down 
from the now icy heights to the warm climate they were 
used to in the case of the fauna. In the case of the 
flora the resistance of seeds against destruction is 
well known, even when in some cases they may be sub- 
merged for long periods. 

Again, I cannot think that a direct comparison 
between the release of the Equatorial Girdle Tide and 
the retreat of the Ice Cap is tenable when considering 
the build up of local fauna and flora, because the 
latter occurred so much more recently than the former; 
there is a very great difference between 11000 years and 
@ minimum of 50000 years. 

That the Hoerbiger Theory is not correct on all its 
points I am fully aware and, as Dr. Malaise states, it 
can never be accepted by science if contradicted by known 
facts, but so far I have only come across one “fact" 
which makes the really important parts of the theory 
untenable and that is the mathematical formula, which 
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shews that a Moon must recede from its planet until the 
planet's day and the moon's month are the same. Even 
here this may eventually prove to be “fiction", because 
approach and disintegration has occurred with two 
satellites of Saturn and if it can happen to Saturn, why 
cannot it happen to Earth? 

Thus there still seems to be hope for the Hoerbiger 
Theory and I hope that Dr. Malaise will eventually be 
reconvertede 

Before closing may I please refer shortly to Mr. 

L.C. Suggars' article on "Negative Matter"? A particle 
from outer space has recently been observed, which from 
its behaviour can only have been one of his “Controns"; 
this was described in a newspaper article within the last + 
three weeks, but unfortunately I forgot to note down the 
particulars. 

Perhaps there is one point in Mr. Suggars' article 
which needs explanation and that is the difference be- 
tween a “Negative Proton" (or "Contron") and an Electron, 
each having a 1 unit negative charge. The difference is 
in the Mass of each, as a Proton or "Contron" is some 
4837 times as heavy as an Electron or Positron. 


| A NOTE ON THE CANARY ISLANDS WRITTEN IN 1796 | 











(Received through the courtesy of Miss BeBe. Hutchinson 
of Nairobi) 


A friend with whom I have talked about Atlantis has 
Shewn me an old book, probably well known to you, but just 


in case we thought you might be interested. The title 
page sets forth:- 


The Modern Universal Gazetteer; or a General View of the 
several Nations of the WORLD. Absolutely necessary for 
rendering the Public News and other Historical Occurrences, 
intelligible and entertaining. 

Containing........(five chapters) by Mre Salmon. 
Embellished with a new set of MAPS. London: Printed 

for W. Cavil, Te. Martin, T. French, and J. Wren. MDCCXCVI 
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and the owners date, 1815. 

CANARY Grand or Proper, which gives its name to 
the rest, is sit. in 15 deg. 50 min of W.lon. and be- 
tween 27 and 28 degrees of N.lat. and is about 120 m in 
circumference; the chief tovm Palma, from whence comes 
the excellent palm sack we meet with; for the chief 
produce of these islands are those rich wines, which 
from them have obtained the name of Canary wines, and 
of these 'tis computed 10,000 hogsheads are sent 
annually to Britain in time of peace. They may be well 
called the Fortunate Islands also, from the pureness 
and temperateness of the air, which in this warm climate, 
is constantly refreshed with cool sea-breezes. They 
were first discovered by the Carthaginians, but lay 
concealed afterwards for many ages from the rest of the 
world, till they were again discovered anno 1405, by 
the Spaniards who remain in possession of them at this 
daye There were then some people on these islands, 
but could not tell which was their mother-country, or 
indeed whether there were any other countries; nor did 
their language, manners, or customs, resemble their 
neighbours on the continents of Africa or Europe, or 
any other part of the world; but they were of an 
Olive complexion, like the people on the coast of 
Barbary in Africae 





| THE CAPTURE OF LUNA | 





By A.W.P. Tulip 


In the most. recent issue of ‘Atlantis’ L.C. Suggars 
advances reasons for supposing that the Moon was not 
formed as a satellite of the Earth but was later 
captured and suggests that its ‘direct’ motion indicates 
that its original orbit was elliptical and outside that 
of the Earth. With the former statement I am in agree= 
ment for various reasons, but principally because of 
the disproportionate mass of the Moon relative to the 
Earth, as compared with any of the other satellites and 
their parents, and because of the inclination of the 
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FIG. | S#TUATION WITH 
MOON ORBITS LARGER 
THAN THAT OF THE EARTH 


Moon's orbit to the equator. But the direct motion of 
the Moon is no indication of the whereabouts of its 
original orbit as -I seek to prove with the aid of the 
enclosed sketches. 

In both figures I have drawn the Earth's orbit as 
circular for convenience as its eccentricity is so small, 
only 0.017, and the Moon's present orbit is represented | 
by the undulating lines Ml Mll etc., very much exaggera= | 
ted for claritye At points Ml and Mll with the Earth 
at El and Ell the whole of the motion of each body is 
tangential to the Sun and each is moving in the same 7 
direction but the Moon is travelling faster than the 
Earth at Ml and El respectively, and slower at Mll and 
Ell. If the Moon's motion were retrograde it. would 
follow a similar orbital course but its velocity at Ml | 
would be slower than the Earth at El and faster at Mll 
and Ell. 

In considering capture one has to decide the con-= 
ditions in which the Moon might arrive at Ml or Ml1l 
travelling tangentially to the Sun and at appropriate 
velocity relative to the Earth. Fig. 1 includes segments 
of two ellipses. In one Ml is the perihelion beyond the 








Earth's orbit and a body following such a course would 
have greater velocity at Ml than the Earth at El and on 
capture would have direct motion relative to the Earth. 
A body following an orbit represented by the other 
ellipse would have perihelion at Mll nearer the Sun than 
the Earth at Ell and would: also be travelling at a higher 
velocity and would therefore, on being captured, have 
retrograde motion. 

But fig. 2 demonstrates how similar captures could 
be effected of bodies having elliptical orbits within 
that of the Earth; for a body with aphelion at M1 would 
have motion tangential to the Sun and velocity less 
than the Earth at El and would assume retrograde motion 
on capture. But a body with orbit represented by the 
smaller ellipse would have less velocity at Mll than 
the Earth at Ell and would assume direct motion round 
the latter. 

Thus either direct or retrograde motion could 
result from captures of bodies whose angular momentum 
was originally greater or less than that of the Earth, 
and the Moon's direct motion is no indication of its 
origin. 
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| A COMMUNICATION FROM PROFESSOR DR. N. BONEFF, | 
_OF THE BULGARIAN INSTITUTE OF ASTRONOMY = 


In No. 4, Vol. 7 of ATLANTIS for May, 195k, is in- 
cluded an article by M-E.H- Nutter: "Atlantis -A 
Geological Survey". On page 70 I read a remark con- 
cerning my explanation of the loss of Atlantis. This 
remark is based on a misunderstanding. 

In reality I suppose a veritable shock. An 
asteroid of which the orbit is characterised by a rela- 
tively short main axis and also by a marked eéccentricity, 
came down in the neighbourhood of Atlantis. In approach- 
ing the earth it firstly provoked a "normal" or 
bilateral tide on the terrestrial oceans (The Atlantic 
and its anipode) which grew more and more. At the 
moment of contact an enormous unilateral tide (Mach) 
appeared and swallowed up the continent, broken up by 
the shock and by the ensuing explosion, in the same 
manner as the asteroid, itself broken up. Their pulver- 
ised material dissipated itself in the form of mud 
(limon) at the bottom of the ocean. 

The shock and the resulting explosion gave rise, 
probably, to vast earthquakes which accompanied the 
catastrophe (the submersion) of the Continent, without 
being, as thought by Plato, its primal cause. 


Sofia 19th July, 195. Professor Dre N. Boneff. 


—--— By Critias ——— 


| 


Observations sur l*Atlantide Quartinaire by Nicolas 
de Ascanio. Paris ca 192/. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Alfonson d'Ascanio, we 
have received a copy of this rare work by his late 
father. The only reference to it which we had so far 
encountered was in the Atlantis Quarterly No. 2 for 
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September 1932, when it was reviewed by "C" whom we 
Suppose to have been Mr. CeRe Cammell. 

M de Ascanio after a careful study of the rock 
formations of Teneriffe came to the conclusion that 
while the basalt rock foundation of the island of 
Teneriffe had been formed in the open air, the upper 
layers of "tosca" a volcanic product had been formed be= 
neath the sea, thus showing that the island had been 
submerged in some disaster and had subsequently re=— 
appearede The other islands of the Canaries offer sim= 
ilar evidence. 

However the real point is that underneath this 
"tosca" have been found pottery in both Teneriffe and 
Grand Canary, a mortar and a fragment of human jawbone 
on Teneriffe and various other objects including a 
fragment of burnt wood showing axe or instrument mark- 
ings, picces of pottery and vases, etc. All of these 
were discovered by worknen digging tunnels or shafts for 
mining or for water supply and could not have been put 
there by the Guanches, the post diluviand inhabitants 
of the islands. The sites include the Kreitz Mine Shaft. 

The names of the owners of these various fragments 
are given together with attestations as to their being 
found. However this was thirty years ago and it is 
possible that the situation has changed since then. 
However if anybody desires to investigate these finds 
we shall be most pleased to give further details. 
Appended is a sketch by M. 
Aifonse de Ascanio showing 
the presence of remains in 
the sea at a depth of some 
60 ft. 
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